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OVER-NICE DISTINCTIONS IN WORDS. 


Do not many of us have favorite words to 
which we burn almost daily incense, albeit in 
an unconscious way? Few, indeed, are those 
whose work is not marred in greater or less 
degree by mannerisms — by the too frequent 
use of favorite words or favorite turns of ex- 
pression. The fact is an admitted one. 

An instance might be noted in the work of 
the late E. P. Roe. “Superb” was a word 
which evidently fitted his temperament, and he 
used it upon all occasions. A beautiful sun- 
set, a handsome young woman, a new and im- 
proved grape or strawberry San were ‘“su- 
perb.” Should the authorship of any of his 
works become a question with future ages, no 
doubt some higher critic could supply the 
necessary proof of authorship by following 





this oft-recurring word through the mazes of 
descriptive sentence-making encompassing it. 

On the other hand, there are many in- 
offensive words in common use, especially 
among American writers, which professional 
idol-breakers take great apparent delight in at- 
tacking. The word “quite,” as used among us, 
may be named as one of these, though with fear 
and trembling. Not long ago, I noticed a guste 
rabid attack upon the use of this word with a 
meaning less than absolute, but the modified 
degree which we express by it cannot be ex- 
actly given by another word as simple (“To 
a great extent; very; considerably,” is the 
definition given by Webster); hence, I see no 
reason why we may not be allowed peaceable 
possession ot it, other than the fact that in this 
meaning it is “disengaged from its etymology ” 
—unless, indeed, Anglomania be adduced as a 
sufficient reason. 

Professor Hill, of Harvard, calls these nice 
distinctions, which so often engage the atten- 
tion of ultra-grammarians, “ schoolmasters’ 
English — the dialect of men and women who 
are apt to attribute undue importance to petty 
matters, to insist upon rules in cases where the 
best usage leaves freedom of choice.” Better, 
far better than this “dialect” is the clear, con- 
cise style which, without being fastidious, con- 
veys easily and fully to the mind of the reader 
the thought which the writer aims to transmit. 

The professional iconoclast who has doubt- 
less gained most fame in this special field, and 
who has been the target for criticism almost as 
often as he has played the critic, is Richard 
Grant White. Would he feel flattered to be 
mentioned inthe same connection with a far- 
off follower of his own who Jately contributed 
to a popular periodical an article entitled 
“ Speak Correctly”? The first deliverance of 
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this astonishing teacher is as follows: “It is 
truly remarkable the number of highly edu- 
cated people who mispronounce their words, 
and use others improperly.” A few lines 
farther down the column appears a mention of 
a young lady “who really had aperfect accent 
and beautiful English.” After giving several 
instances of supposed blunders in the use of 
English, this wise teacher adds this comment: 
“There must be some reason for these un- 
happy tricks of speech; what are “hey ?” [The 
italics are mine.] That many people are “too 
; that “In their early years is 
the time to train children to speak correctly”; 


” 


unobserving 


that children ‘should be taught to notice when 
others speak differently from themselves,” are 
additional assertions which lead one to wish 
that this would-be critic had been blessed 
with more of the desired training in earlier 
years ! 

Does it not appear that criticism as a pro- 
fession has suffered a decline since the palm- 
iest days of Mr. White? And may we not, in 
the future, use the least infuriating of our 
favorites without fear of inciting the profes- 
sional iconoclasts to run amuck among our 
idols? Myra V. Norys. 


WesTFIELD, N. J. 





THE USE OF LONG WORDS. 


Language was not given to the ordinary 
writer to enable him to conceal his thoughts. 
The best stylist, after all, is the one who ex- 
presses what he has to say in such direct, well- 
chosen words that the one who reads thinks 
not of the style at all, but gets the thought of 
the writer easily, without 
medium. 


considering the 

As arule, short words are better than long 
words to express a writer’s thoughts. Compare 
Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, for in- 
stance, with one of the Johnsonian promul- 
gations of the honorable Grover Cleveland. 
The Gettysburg address, a model of pith and 
brevity that every American citizen should 
know by heart, is made up almost wholly of 
short, simple, common, Saxon words. Ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s written utterances are big 
with polysyllables, Latin derivatives, with an 
“ation” at least in every other line. Lincoln’s 
address will live when Cleveland’s name has 
almost been forgotten. 

The tendency of scientific men to use long 
words has always been particularly noticeable. 
In anarticle in an English magazine some time 
ago, T. A. Vance gave some amusing examples 
of scientific verbosity. Herbert Spencer, in 


his “ First Principles,” the first volume of his 
Synthetic Philosophy, says that “ Evolution is 
an integration of matter and concomitant dissi- 
pation of motion, during which the matter 
passes from an indifferent, incoherent, homo- 
geneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, 
and during which the retained motion under- 
goes a parallel transformation.” The late 
George John Romanes in his “ Examination of 
Weismannism,” in speaking of plant life, says: 
“All the multicellular organisms propagate 
themselves not exclusively by fission or gem- 
mation, but by sexual fertilization.” This, Mr. 
Vance says, translated into common English, 
means that the higher plants multiply not only 
by division and buds, but by seeds. A little 
further on, Mr. Romanes speaks of the “un- 
differentiated idioplasm of the first ontogenetic 
stage.”’ “Such words are simply staggering,” 
Mr. Vance goes on. “The other day I met 
with the word ‘idiodactyle.’ The Standard 
Dictionary defines it thus: ‘ A phalanx of colio- 
morpic oscine birds.’ Of course, the meaning 
of the word is at once made clear. In reading 
on entomological subjects I met with the word 
‘planipennia,’ which the Standard says isa 
name given to ‘a sub-order of neuropterous in- 














sects with multinervate wings and multiarticu- 
-late antenne.’ The definitions of scientinc 
words in the Standard Dictionary, as may be 
inferred by the examples cited, are not charac- 
terized by extreme simplicity of language. The 
reader is informed that the ‘acanthocephala’ 
is the name given to an order of ‘ nematelminth 
worms, without a mouth or intestinal canal, but 
with a retractile proboscis covered with hooks, 
comprising echinorhynchide.’ The ‘arctur- 
ide’ are a ‘family of isopods, with inferior 
operculiform uropods, and with the anterior 
(four ) pairs of legs ciliated, and the posterior 
(three) ambulatory.’ Taking up the study of 
shelifish, one finds that the ‘rhopalodinidz ’ 
are a ‘family of diplostomidean holothurians, 
having a flask-shaped body.’ Most people 
know at least what a flask is like.” 

Professor Hyatt, in an article on the nauti- 
lus in the American Naturalist, tells us that 
“the leading characteristic of parallelism in all 
genetic series of nautiloids is a tendency 
towards closer coiling and greater involution in 
the more specialized forms of each separate 
series, and a correlative increase in the pro- 
fundity of the impressed zohe.” 

Professor Cope, in his “ Primary Factors of 
Organic Evolution,” tells his reader that “in 
the first case, that of the human elbow, the 
cubitus was luxated posteriorly, so that the 
humeral condyles articulate with the ulna, an- 
terior to the coronoid process.” The transla- 
tor of Ribot’s * Psychology of Attention” tries 
to say that when we are happy we forget our 
surroundings. He putsit in this way: “In- 
tense enjoyment produces a momentary unity 
of consciousness.” “Time was,” concludes 
Mr. Vance, “when a word to the wise was 
sufficient. Nowadays, it must be a mighty 
long word or it willnotdo. Time was when 
the schoolboy could recite with satisfaction 
both to himself and the teacher : — 

Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean, 
And the pleasant land. 

“ Nowadays, to meet the full requirements of 
prlysyllabic science, he must paraphrase it 
thus :— 


Infinitesimal particles of saline humective fluidity, 
Minute corpuscles of non-adhering inorganic matter, 
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Conjoirtly cause to exist the unmeasurable expanse of aque- 
ous section, 


And the resplendent superficial area of dry solidity.” 

Science certainly has produced some memor- 
able verbal monstrosities. “ Nitrophenylenedi- 
amine ” (twenty-one letters) is the chemical 
name of a red dye-stuff, and “ Methylbenzoine- 
thoxyethyltetrahydropyridinecarboxy late ” ( fif- 
ty-three letters) is chemical English for co- 
caine. Surgery contributes to the list of long 
scientific words the lovely compound “ dynani- 
orphosteopalinklaster (twenty-six letters )— 
the name of an instrument for breaking a 
falsely-united fracture. Compared with these 
scientfic marvels “ incomprehensibleness ” and 
“incomprehensibility’’ seem plain, and short, 
and simple. 

Space writers, who are paid by the line, can 
make more money, of course, if the editor will 
allow them to use long words where short ones 
would be more effective. Suh writers may be 
interested to know that the longest word in the 
English language is “ disestablishmentarian- 
ism,” which was coined by William E. Glad- 
stone. It contains twenty-four letters. The 
longest word which has yet appeared in the 
Oxford Dictionary is “incircumscriptibleness” 
(twenty-two letters), which is in the part just 
issued. The famous Ekklesiazousai com- 
pound of Aristophanes — “ Lepadotemachosel- 
achogaleok ranioleipsanodrimupotrimmatosilph- 
ioparaomelitokatakeclummenokichlepikossuph- 
ophattoperisteralektruonoptegkephalokigklope- 
leiolagoosiraiobaletraganopterugon ” —with its 
169 Greek letters and its seventy-eight syllables, 
is undoubtedly the longest word extant. Like 
Shakespeare’s “ honorificabilitudinitatibus,” it 
is not available fur frequent use by space 
writers. A more useful word to the penny-a- 
liner is “ disproportionableness”’ (twenty-one 
letters ), which has long had the reputation of 
being the longest honest word in the English 
language. Editors as a rule, however, do not 
take kindly to writers with a polysyllabic style. 
They incline rather to writers whose style is 
terse and simple, like that of the author of the 
commercial distich which Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich has immortalized as “the perfection 
of pith and poetry”: — 

‘** Root Beer 


Sold Here.’’ 
Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WriTER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal lerigth is about 
1,000 words. 

* ' * 

The published statement that Mary Johnston 
has made $40,000 out of ‘To Have and to 
Hold” explains in part why the demand for 
manuscript paper is so brisk. 


* 
a * 


A law suit brought by Paul R. Reynolds, a 
literary agent, of New York, against L. C. 
Page & Co., of Boston, has disclosed the fact 


that $675 was agreed upon as a satisfactory 
price for the book rights in the manuscript. of 
Clark Russell’s story, ‘ The Ship’s Adventure.” 


* 
* _ 


Writers who are ambitious to become as 
great as Zola, and who are zealously studying 
the secrets of his skill, will, of course, be 
keenly interested in the following valuable 
paragraph, which is being printed in the “ liter- 
ary departments” of the newspapers : — 

Zola cannot sit down to work unless he has counted the 
stairs on the way up to his study, and certain ornamentson his 
bureau. Even then, he is always haunted by the fear that 
he will not be able to turn out his regulation amount of work. 
He cannot work unless he sleeps well, and cannot sleep unless 
he has touched the same pieces of furniture a certain number of 


times. Out of doors, too, he always counts gas jets, doors, and 
cabs. He has a curious mania for numbers. 


Such paragraphs form a fitting accompaniment 
to the weird press-agent stories that the “lit- 
erary editors’ of the newspapers are printing 
about that lurid lady, Hallie Erminie Rives. 


. 
* * 


The Photographic Times for January an- 
nounces the resu!t of the competition for the 
prizes offered for the best set of photographic 
illustrations for three new novels. <A _ great 
many sets of pictures were sent in, it says, but 
with one exception they were of little value 
for illustrative purposes. The presence of 
the camera was apparent in nearly every one, 
resulting in stiff and unnatural poses. The 
one exception was the set of pictures to illus- 
trate ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana,” made by 
E. R. Jackson, of Oakland, Calif. The Photo- 


graphic Times reproduces them in its January 


number. They deserve the very highest praise, 
and they are well worth studying by any one 
who wants to see what can be done with the 
camera in the way of illustrating fiction. 


* 
* * 


Bound volumes of THE WRITER for Igoo are 
now ready for delivery. Subscribers who wish 
to exchange their unbound numbers for the 
corresponding bound volume can do so by 
sending seventy-five cents with the unbound 
numbers to The Writer Publishing Company. 
The complete set of bound volumes of THE 
WRITER now includes thirteen volumes. 
With the three bound volumes of THE AUTHOR, 
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they form a cyclopedia of journalism and the 
methods of literary work, containing informa- 
tion about authors and authorship that can be 
found nowhere else. The numberof complete 
sets available is limited, and they are sure to 
increase in value. The present price of the 
thirteen bound volumes of THE WRITER is 
$18.50; the price of the three bound volumes 
of THE AUTHOR is $5.00. 


* 
* * 


The Library of Congress is doing a good 
work in issuing a series of lists of books ( with 
references to periodicals ) on important public 
questions. The latest of these bibliographical 
pamphlets is devoted to mercantile marine 
subsidies. 

* ’ * 

The bill providing that authors’ manuscripts 
may be sent through the mails at merchandise 
rates willbe pressed for passaze in the next 
Congress. An effective way of helping it 
through is to write letters to congressmen, 
pointing out the justice of the measure. Edi- 
torials and letters published in newspapers, 
also, will do a great deal of good. The thing 
to lay stress upon, of course, is that manu- 
scripts are merchandise, and ought to be ad- 
mitted to the mails at merchandise rates. 

W. H. H. 





ad 


““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 





An authoress. — New York An author. 
orld. 





Every one knew exactly They all knew exactly 
what they wanted. — Frances what they wanted. 
Willing Wharton, in Jan- 
uary Cosmopolitan. 


> 
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Referring to the article entitled “ Hints 
about Writing Dialect” in the October 
WRITER, I want to say that uniformity in dia- 
lect does not exist any more than uniformity 
in taxes or weather. The same man who says: 
“T’ll swap my caouw for yeour caouw "is liable 
to say, short and snappy-like, when his dander 
isup: ‘Shut yer mouth.” To use a patent 
diagram in writing dialect is about like pouring 
out grief in tabulated doses — weep a thimble- 


ful for a dead creditor, a pint for a mother-in- 
law, a gallon for a pet pug, etc.,etc. I confess 
that critics and novelists have educated public 
appetite so that it will digest nothing but ma- 
chine-made dialect. Perhaps it is a blessing, 
because the dialect story will soon be driven 
from the market, for a lack of vital germs. A 
spoonful of dialect ought to be enough season- 
ing for a barrel of legitimate manuscript. 
B. S. Rude. 


Sonus, N. Y. 





This is from the Boston Herald, except the 
italics, which are mine : — 


Edward Everett Hale’s three rules of life are well put : — 

First. live as much as possible in the open air; second, 
touch elbows with the rank ana file; third, talk every day with 
a man whom you know ?s your superior. 

What I wish to ask is, Did Dr. Hale say 
“whom is”? 

The Herald speaks elsewhere of a French 
gentleman “whom it will be recalled paida 
fabulous price for Millet’s ‘ Angelus’. . .”’. 

Unconsciousness of the existence of a dif- 
ference between “who” and “whom” seems 
to be a regular obsession with some newspaper 
writers. and the Herald seems to have rather 
more than its fair share of them on its staff. 
Young writers should not be confused or 
misled by the bad example, whether of Dr. 
Hale or of the reporters. a oe 

Boston, Mass. 





. > 


THE HENRY JAMES MYTH. 





Many strictures are passed from time to time 
upon the fiction written by Henry James. That 
author’s subtlety, his tendency to excessive 
analysis, his neglect of story incident, and his 
habit of >ortraying that in Life which appeals 
to the taste of the cultured few, rather than to 
the deep-lying, general emotions, are pointed 
out with sufficient boldness. But almost always 
such criticism makes asharp face-about when it 
comes to the matter of style, and ends up with 
the remark: “ Nevertheless, James is a great 
‘stylist.’ ” 

This appears to be a pious tradition, to have 
attained the dignity of a cult. Originating 
with some one who really believed that James 
wrote well, the view is spread by others, who 


; 
t 
dl 
; 
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take their notions at second-hand, or else are 
too timid to affirm ( what they secretly think ) 
that the accomplished essayist and novel-maker, 
so far from writing admirably, is, at present, 
one of the most faulty users of English known 
to the public which patronizes literature. Go 
to; why should we not be honest and say it! 
Henry James’s English —looked at in the piece 
and not merely in spots, which is not the gen- 
uine test for him or anybody else —is simply 
abominable. It is so bad that it would amuse 
(and so be worth while) if it did not also, and 
toa greater degree, irritate; since often the 
author's meaning is so suggestive and profound 
that his oblique, crabbed way of communicating 
it is all the more inexcusable. One bumps 
along the path of his prose as if the vehicle of 
conveyance were an Irish jaunting car. 

Writing to be good must be clear, elegant, 
and forcible. This is not so because the rheto- 
rics say so, rather the rhetorics say it because 
itisso. Of these qualities, certainly clearness 
is important for any writer, and particularly for 
a maker of fiction. James is as unclear as the 
drinking water in Cincinnati. A recent read- 
ing of the two stories in the book called “ The 
Two Magics” has emphasized the fact in my 
mind, although I had long felt it, and those fic- 
tions furnish no unique illustrations. They are 
just fair examples of his current work. Sen- 
tence after sentence in them is of a sort to 
make the verbal vagaries of a Carlyle seem as 
smooth as a copy-book motto; they surpass 
the back-handed expressions of George Mere- 
dith at that Great Man’s worst. And the deuce 
of it is, that at least one of these tales (the 
first) isa very powerful and successful speci- 
men of his peculiar gift, while both of them are 
too representatively attractive to be so vilely 
languaged. And yet folk prate, forsooth, in 
the very face of such maddening abuse of an 
opportunity as this, about the beauty of James’s 
literary manner! Perhaps some James lover 
calls tor proof. Nothing is easier; the only 
trouble is the limitation of space. 

Take first the little sentence [ p. 96]: “I can 
say now neither what determined nor what 
guided me.” How gnarled, this, instead of the 
natural order: “I cannot now say what deter- 
mined or guided me.” Why put a quite unnec- 





cessary stone in the road to break one’s shins 
on? Here is the perfection of the Style Jerky 
[p. 108]: “They moved slowly, in unison, 
below us, over the lawn, the boy, as they went, 
reading aloud froma story book and passing 
his arm round his sister to keep her quite in 
touch.” On the next page occurs this typical 
sentence, which would arouse the ire of the 
patient Griselda: “This had become thor- 
oughly her attitude by the time that, in my re- 
cital of the events of the night, I reached the 
point of what Miles had said to me when, after 
seeing him, at such a monstrous hour, almost 
on the very spot where he happened now to be, 
I had gone down to bring him in; choosing 
then at the window, with the concentrated need 
of not alarming the house, rather that method 
than a signal more resonant.” Read to the 
crack of doom, this will never convey a firm 
idea. And here is another sentence that goes 
bumpety-bump, and in which the meaning is 
attenuated after the true Jamesian formula [ p. 
123 ]: “These were exactly states of the air, 
conditions, of sound and stillness, unspeakable 
impressions of the kind of ministering moment, 
that brought back to me, long enough to catch 
it, the feeling of the medium in which, that June 
evening out-of-doors, ‘I had my first sight of 
Quint, and in which, too, at those other in- 
stants, I had, after seeing him through the win- 
dow, looked for him in vain in the circle of 
shrubbery.” A finer object lesson in the dislo- 
cation of related parts could not be furnished! 
As a simple illustration of his willful disar- 
rangement of the normal order of words take 
this [p. 176]: “And then I took, back to the 
house, my dreary and difficult course.” 1 sup- 
pose it would be too commonplace to write: 
“And then I took my dreary and difficult 
course back to the house.” Here is a bit of 
pure occultism [p. 222]: “To admit Mr. Pod- 
more was anywhere and at any time, as you 
would immediately have recognized, an im- 
mense admission.” For one more example of 
distorted clauses, take the following [ p. 219]: 
“This is the central hall, high and square, 
brown and gray, flagged beneath and timbered 
above, of an old English country house.”” What 
could be more like a schoolboy’s translation 
from the Latin? 
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These are afew, where hundreds of illus- 
trations could be supplied; they are sympto- 
matic of James’s latest writings. He is more 
obscure than Hardy’s Jude. The fault is also 
ubiquitous in his maturest critical writings. 
Shortly after Du Maurier’s death a memorial 
estimate by James appeared in Harfer’s. I 
settled down toa half-hour’s illumination, and 
got instead “not light, but darkness visible.” 
I re-read the paragraphs with knit brows. The 
paper was an astonishing example of word jug- 
glery which carried meaning to the vanishing 
point. 

It has not been always so with Mr. James; 
there’s the pity o’ it. In the time of “ The 
Passionate Pilgrim Tales ” and “ Roderick Hud- 
son” and “ The American,” he was a master 
ot lucid, high-bred, cogent English. He is 
now fallen on evil days—that’s the brutal 
truth. Like other myths, the Henry James 
Myth must go—giving way to the facts as 
superstition ever should and shall. 


Richard Burton. 
The Philosopher. 





+ 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





John Paul Bocock, who wrote the verses, 
“In the Library,” in the Critic for November, 
and the summary of telephone history under 
the name, “ The Romance of the Telephone,” 
in Munsey’s for the same month, will have an 
essay on “ Dining in Bohemia” in an early 
number of the Worth American Review, with 
the editorial part of which he is connected. 
Mr. Bocock’s literary work lies along two con- 
trasting lines — the bibliography and criticism 
of Horace and the history of small arms. He is 
engaged upon a book upon each, and has pub- 
lished several critical studies on pistols, of 
which he has a valuable collection dating back 
two hundred years. Mr. Bocock’s collection 
of texts andtranslations of Horace includes a 
number of rare editions, a first edition Milman, 
the Earl of Roscommon’s (1701), Deering, 
Rammler, Gladstone, Lytton, etc. His orig- 
inal work in Horace is attracting the attention 
of Latin scholars. 


Harriet Boyer, who wrote the lines, “A Far 
Cry,” in the November Cex¢ury,is the author 


of another poem, published three or four years 
ag? in the same magazine,and called “ The 
Morn’s Morn.” She has written, besides, other 
poems, short stories, sketches of foreign travel, 
several papers for an Encyclopedia of Lit- 
erature, and part of a work on the Phil- 
ippines. Miss Boyer lives in New York, and 
is the author of a little book called “ North of 
Market Street, being the Adventures of a New 
York Womanin Philadelphia.” The PAz/adel- 
phia Ledger says of this: ‘“ Everybody will 
be sure to read this book and to praise it for 
its gaiety and cleverness, and for the skill with 
which the author polishes her envenomed 
shafts and hits folly as it flies.” 





Lilian True Bryant, whose story, ‘“ The Love 
That Glorifies,” appeared in McClure’s Maga- 
zine for November, is the wife of Dr. Bertram 
Bryant, a physician and bacteriologist, of 
Bangor, Me. Her father, Dr. Nathaniel True, 
was famous as a teacher and geologist. Her 
eldest sister is an authority upon the teaching 
of the deaf, and her second sister is well 
known in musical circles. Her brother, John 
Preston True, is known as a writer of books 
and stories for young people. Mrs. Bryant was 
fitted for teaching, having received a thorough 
musical education in Boston,and in Germany, 
under Oscar Raif of Berlin. Since her mar- 
riage she has taken up writing as a new inter- 
est and source of enjoyment. Her article on 
“ The Musical Renaissance of Northern New 
England” appeared in the October number of 
the National Magazine, and various other ar- 
ticles of the same nature have been published 
in the musical journals, but “ The Love That 
Glorifies” is her first story. The characters 
and incidents of the story are wholly fictitious. 
The scene was taken froma New England hill- 
side — Dr. Bryant’s birthplace. 





Elliott Flower, author of the sketch, “ Patrol- 
man Flynn’s Predicament,” in the Novem ber 
Century, is an editorial writer on the Chicaga 
Evening Post. He was born at Madison, Wis., 
August 2, 1863. At one time he studied Jaw, 
and at another time he was an editor of the 
Rambler (18867), the librettist, Harry B. 
Smith, being the other editor. “I don’t know 
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whether to blame its demise on him or my- 
self,” says Mr. Flower, “but at any rate it 
died. Itwas an illustrated paper while it had 
life, and was published once a week. We tried 
to be humorous, but we took in a business 
manager, and we could n’t laugh after that — at 
least, I could n’t.” Before taking his present 
position, Mr. Flower was night city editor of the 
Chicago Tribune. Before that he was a tele- 
graph editor, a special writer, a copy reader, a 
reporter, and various other things on the same 
paper. Incidentally, he has contributed to va- 
rious periodicals, including the Century, Har- 
per’s, Lippincott’s, Life, Puck, and Judge. 
“ Patrolman Flynn’s Predicament” is the first 
of aseries of sketches of the same character 
that will appear in the Century, arrangements 
already having been made for their continuance. 





Marion Pelton Guild, the author of the 
Browning sonnets in the September AZ/antics 
and the lines “ To a Live-Oak,” in the Novem- 
ber Chautauguan, is not a new writer, though 
her contributions to various periodicals have 
been infrequent. She is a Boston woman, and 
a graduate and ex trustee of Wellesley College, 
but is now making her home in the South. 
Mrs. Guild acknowledges a special debt of 
gratitude to Charles G. Whiting, of the Spring- 
field Republican, for kind encouragement and 
wise criticism when she first began writing for 
the press. She and her college friend, now 
Professor Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley, 
made their début at about the same time in 
that hospitable journal, which still maintains its 
long-standing traditions of exceptional cour 
tesy to literary aspirants. 





Doris Lee Howell, author of the story, ** The 
Missing Page,” in St. Nicholas for December, 
is a Connecticut girl, whose school-days only 
recently have ended. From childhood she has 
had an earnest ambition to become an author, 
and in spite of many difficulties and discour- 
agements, she is beginning to attain success. 





Frederic Lawrence Knowles, the author of 
“On Life’s Stairway,” just published by L. C. 
Page & Co., was born September 8, 1869, in 
Lawrence, Mass., where his father, Rev. D. 


C. Knowles, D. D., was pastor of the Haverhill- 
street M. E. church. His elementary educa- 
tion was received at the Oliver grammar school 
of Lawrence, the Plymouth (N. H.) high 
school, and the well-known seminary at Tilton, 
N. H. He entered Wesleyan University in 
the autumn of 1890, and graduated in 1894. 
He was the editor of the Wesleyan Literary 
Monthly, and a member of the Mystical Seven, 
Psi Upsilon, and Phi Beta Kappa fraternities. 
In 1894-5 Mr. Knowles was assistant secretary 
of the faculty anda member of the University 
Club of Middletown. The same year he re- 
ceived the prize offered by the New England 
Society of Orange, N. J., for the best poem on 
the subject, “ New England.” The poem was 
read at the two hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary 
of that society. In the fall of 1895 Mr. 
Knowles entered to advanced standing in Har- 
vard University, graduating (A. B.) with the 
class of 1896. The following year he taught 
at Tilton Seminary, leaving in 1898to accept a 
position as manuscript reader with Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. In the mean time, Mr. Knowles 
had published: ‘“ Practical Hints for Young 
Readers, Writers, and Bookbuyers,” L. C. 
Page, 1897; ‘*Cap and Gown: Second Series,” 
Page, 1897; and “ Golden Treasury of Ameri- 
can Songs and Lyrics,” Page, 1897. In 1898 
and 1899 he published under pseudonyms 
three compilations that achieved a very wide 
sale. In 1899 Mr. Knowles held the position 
of literary adviser to L. C. Page & Co., leaving 
to accept a similar position the present year 
with Dana Estes & Co. Last spring he pub- 
lished “A Kipling Primer” (Brown & Co., 
Boston, republished in London by Chatto & 
Windus ). His latest book is a volume of 
original verse, of which John Burroughs has 
said in a letter to the publishers: “It is the 
most fresh and original book of verse that has 
come to my hand in many a year.” Two of 
Mr. Knowles’s poems will be found in Sted- 
man’s “ American Anthology.” Mr. Knowles 
will be remembered by readers of THE 
WRITER as the author of an article in the 
number for October, 1888. entitled: ‘ Whit- 
tier’s Advice to a Boy.” 





Charles Perez Murphy, who wrote the poem, 
“ Instructions to Santa Claus,” in St. Nicholas 
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for December, is a clerk and stenographer in 
the office of a Chicago architect. He was born 
in East Bloomfield, N. Y., in 1868. He re- 
ceived an excellent education, and about six 
years ago went to Chicago to fill a position on 
the staff of the L. A. W. Bulletin. Before 
going to Chicago, Mr* Murphy had been a re- 
porter on the staff of one of the Rochester, N. 
Y., dailies, and had also written a number of 
articles and poems for various papers. He 
was connected with the Bulletin for abouta 
year, and subsequently was well known for 
several years as a writer for the leading cycling 
journals, East and West. He was Western 
representative of the American Wheelman of 
New York, and for nearly two years was in 
the Chicago office of the Bicycling World of 
Boston. During this time he also contributed 
a large number of poems to the Sunday 77mes- 
Herald of Chicago. In December, 1899, the 
National Magazine of Boston published Mr. 
Murphy’s paraphrase of forty-nine of the 
“‘Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam from the lit- 
eral version of Mrs. Jessie E. Cadell. 
had spent his leisure for about a year 
upon this paraphrase, which attracted much 
attention. The poem in S¢. Nicholas has 
the merit of being almost literally true. 
The ‘Mildred ” of the story is the little 
daughter of S. N, Crowen, a prominent Chi- 
cago architect, and the “ Mr. Vanderkloot” of 
the story is one of the great local firm of Van- 
derkloot & Son, proprietors of the South- 
Halsted-street Iron Works. 





Mary Bowdoin Page, whose sonnet, “The 
Unattainable,” appeared in Lippincott’s for 
November, is a young writer of whom a dis- 
tinguished editor predicted that she “could 
strike a new note if she would.” It is a fact 
worthy of note that she cordially disliked 
everything in the shape of poetry until she 
was sixteen. To be obliged, as a child, to 
commit a poem to memory was nothing short 
of punishment. The sonnet form was the first 
that appealed to her; the taste was carefully 
encouraged by one whose wise and loving criti- 
cism led the way to a study of classical verse. 
Early in her twenties she completed her hun- 
dredth sonnet, and for the first time the outline 


He 


of a novel sketched itself upon her mental 
vision. The novel in question was written in 
her Virginia home several years before her 
marriage to a young Scotchman, one of the 
Birds of Berwickshire. The year following, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird went to England to live, 
and by the merest accident the manuscript of 
the novel was submitted to the old conserva- 
tive house of Richard Bentley & Son. It was 
promptly accepted, and was published in 
August, 1894, under the pen name of “ Niel 
Christison,” and with the title ‘“‘Wedded to a 
Genius,” its original title, “The House of 
Bondage,” having been used some thirty years 
before. Unfortunately, Mrs. Bird was com- 
pelled to return to America at this crisis in her 
literary career. Her book was widely noticed 
by the English press, the most favorable re- 
view being that of the Spectator. Just a year 
later Mrs. Bird developed acute lameness, and 
has been on crutches ever since. It is only 
recently that she has been well enough to take 
up her work. She has at present two novels 
wellunder way. Besides the Lippincott sonnet, 
Mrs. Bird has had sonnets published in 7emp/e 
Bar and in Chambers’s Journal. She leads an 
outdoor life in the mountains of western North 
Carolina, where at a comparatively high alti- 
tude she fights a good fight against frail health 
and its consequent exile. 





Henry: Wallace Phillips, who wrote the 
verses, “The Ballad of the Kind Dragon,” in 
St. Nicholas for November, is a Western man, 
“by choice and adoption,” as he says. He 
came East ten years ago, and began work as a 
draughtsman for various papers — principally 
Life. Since then he has taken up writing, and 
has done nearly every kind of literary work, 
from joke-writing to editing. His “ Fables of 
the Times,” published firstin Zz/e, were after- 
ward brought out in book form. .He has had 
short stories in St. Nicholas, Lipprncott's, the 
Black Cat, Collier’s Weekly, Munsey’s, the 
Illustrated American, McClure’s, and many 
other periodicals, and he has scattered verses 
broadcast. He is also the author of a serial 
mining story, called “The Yellow Path,” 
which appeared recently in a number of lead- 
ing newspapers. Mr. Phillips looks back with 








calm j»y on one of his achievements. He 
once wrote all the prize winners in an open 
riddle contest that a certain magazine offered 
to its readers — “and I got only five dollars 
for the batch,” he says, ‘although the prizes 
shone finely in the advertisement.” His ac- 
count of how he came to adopt literature is inter- 
esting. “I arrived at my passion for writing,” 
he says,“ by a process of eliminatron. I was 
educated to be a chemist, but found chemistry 
too smelly. Punching cows in the Northwest 
bred a loathing in me for the close confines of 
an office which the language lacks terms to 
elucidate. Hod-carrying is healthful, but af- 
fords little leisure. Should I do any of 
these things? As Euclid wittily remarks: 
‘That would be absurd.’ Hence these tares 
which I have sewed on the typewriting ma- 
chine. I have tried editing,” Mr. Phillips 
adds, “ but I don’t like it. I never had any 
taste for fancy work, and making up a maga- 
zine is more like the construction of a crazy- 
quilt than it is like a good many other things. 
In the office where I was we hada piece of 
filler called ‘God’s Little Bird.’ It was n't 
bad stuff, but it would never fit anywhere. If 
there was a small hole in the make up, we 
would pull all the feathers off that little bird 
and try to jam him in. Useless. He was a 
size too large. And when the gap was more 
extended, we would inflate the little bird— 
add whole stanzas— make an epic of it. 
Again, useless. He was a size too small. And 
it finally reached the point that a sight of ‘God’s 
Little Bird’ would roil the depths of all the 
bad language I ever knew. Long-forgotten 
epithets that had once reverberated among the 
bluffs of the Missouri; lurid objurgations that 
had startled the arid cafions of the Bad lands, 
or landed on the backs of steers in the heavy 
branding season came to light in a respectable 
New York office. I could n’t stand it. I quit.” 





George H. Picard, whose “ Madame Noel” 
was “the complete novel ” for the November 
Lippincott’s, lives in eastern New York. In 
answer to a request for information, he writes: 
“ In 1884-86 I wrote three little novels, about 
which the professional ‘makers or breakers * of 
books said so many pretty things that the pub- 
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lic, suspecting collusion, possibly, refused to 
join the company. One of them, ‘A Mission 
Flower,’ must have had an enormous circula- 
tion. It passed into a Eureka edition, and its 
philanthropic promoter offered it at a figure 
merely nominal. I had the felicity of seeing a 
pushcart laden with it proceeding slowly 
through Park row. I stood hard by and 
awaited the outcome. Presently the weary- 
eyed vendor drew up against the curb and 
ranged his vehicle in line with those of his 
confréres in sundry vocations more remunera- 
tive, perhaps, but less literary. It was late on 
Saturday afternoon, and the newspaper folks 
were hastening to their nocturnal habitats. 
Suddenly, inspired by a great longing for home 
and fireside, the fakir began to cry out lustily: 
‘Here y’ are! Git yer “ Mission Flowers” 
now! Don't fergit yer littleones! Only three 
cents! A rattlin’ Injun story, chock full o’ 
fightin’ an’ b’ar huntin’!’ Worse was to 
come — much worse! I had scarcely reached 
my desk in the altitude wherein my a/ter ego 
soars—at a stipulated recompense, be it 
known —when I heard footsteps— many of 
them. It was a well-organized procession of 
my fellow-craftsmen, which defiled singly 
across my premises. Each man, as he passed 
me without a word or look of recognition, de- 
posited a copy of the ‘ rattlin’ Injun’ tale on 
my desk! It worked like a charm; I was 
covered with confusion, and my desk was 
covered with the best that the ‘Eureka’ pro- 
duct could do for me. It did not console me 
greatly to remember that only a few short 
months previous the Literary World of your 
appreciative city, in its annual résumé of 
American fiction, concluded thus: ‘But a 
higher mark than has been reached by these 
writers of repute has been touched by the new 
Mr. Picard with his ** A Mission Flower.”’ I 
constructed no more ‘rattlin’ tales,’ nor tales 
of any description, for a dozen years. Two 
summers ago, however, I lived for a few 
months in such a delightfully resourceless 
Maine village that I was driven by my distaste 
for my own society to write ‘Madame Noel.’” 





William Howe Tolman, author of the paper, 
“What More Than Wages?” in the December 
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Century, is secretary of the League for Social 
Service and director of the Museum of Social 
Economy in New York. He is well known as 
a lecturer on social economy, and as a writer 
for magazines and newspapers, and has been 
active in promoting the object of social and in- 
dustrial betterment, having been general agent 
for the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, secretary of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Public Baths, New 
York, secretary of the Improved Housing 
Council, New York, and organizing secretary 
of the Get Together Club of New York and 
Brooklyn. His published works include “ His- 
tory of Higher Education in Rhode Island,” 
“Municipal Reform Movements in the United 
States,” “ Handbook of Sociological Refer- 
ences for New York City” ( prepared in collab- 
oration with Dr. W. 1. Hull, Swarthmore 
College ), “ Report on Public Baths and Public 
Comfort Stations,” and “Industrial Better- 
ment.” 

William Hervey Woods, whose i poem, 
“ Voyagers,” was printed in the AZ¢/antic for 
November, is now, and for some years past 
has been,a Southern Presbyterian pastor in 
Baltimore. He was born in Kentucky, and 
wrote little of consequence before he had 
reached middle life. His first story was ac- 
cepted bythe Youth's Companion, in 1890; 
and since that time his work, either in prose 
or verse, has appeared in the Companion 
(oftenest), Scrzduer’s, St. Nicholas, the /nde- 
pendent. Harper's Round Jable, and the At- 
lantic Monthly,and in various religious publi- 
cations. Mr. Woods’s prose work thas been 
written principally for young people. Latterly 
he has given his attention chiefly to verse, and 
oftenest verse of a religious cast, his poem, 
“Apollo's Song,” in the A/f/antic for June, 
being really an excerpt from a long religious 
poem. His literary work, of whatever kind, 
has been only the avocation of aregular pastor. 


—- ° 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Hawthorne. — The story of the first reading 
of the “ Scarlet Letter” has been toldin T. W. 
Higginson’s book of essays, ‘‘ Contemporaries.” 


The reading was given tothe author's dearest 
critic, his wife. During the entire winter, 
when he was at work upon the book, he seemed 
oppressed by some secret anxiety. 

“There was a knot in his forehead all the 
time,” said Mrs. Hawthorne. 

Finally, one evening, he went to her and said 
that he had written something which he would 
like to read aloud. The work amounted to 
very little, but still he would like to read it. 
All that evening he read, but as the romance 
was unfinished at bedtime, his wife made no 
comments, knowing that he disliked criticism 
until one had heard the whole. 

The next night he read again, and now her 
suspense grew so unendurable that, in the 
midst of a moving scene, she sank from her 
low stool to the floor, pressed her hands to her 
ears, and declared that she could not bear to 
hear it. 

Hawthorne put down the manuscript and 
looked at her in amazement. 

* Do you really feel it so much?” he asked. 
“ Then there must be something in it.” 

The next day the manuscript was delivered 
to the publisher, and on the following morning 
Mr. Fields appeared at the author’s door. 
When he was admitted, he caught the little boy 
of the family in his arms and asked: ‘“ You 
splendid little fellow, do you know what a 
father you have?” 

He had sat up all night to read the manu- 
script, and had posted out to Salem in the early 
morning. After his interview with the pub- 
lisher, Hawthorne came downstairs with a firm 
step, and walked about, his face illumined by 
new hopeand vigor. The world had found him 
out. Recognition was at the door. 

Huxley.—Speaking of his father’s style, 
Leonard Huxley says in his “ Life and Letters 
of Thomas Henry Huxley”: “His lecture 
‘On a Piece of Chalk,’ together with two 
others deliveredthis year (1868), seem to mark 
the maturing of his style into that mastery of 
clear expression for which he deliberately 
labored, the saying exactly what he meant, 
neither too much nor too little, without con- 
fusion and without obscurity. Have something 
to say, and say it, was the Duke of Wellington’s 
theory of style; Huxley’s was to say that which 
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has to be said in such language that you can 
stand cross-examination on each word. Be 
clear, though you may be convicted of error, 
If you are clearly wrong, you will run up 
against a fact some time and get setright. If 
you shuffle with your subject and study chiefly 
touse language which will give a loop-hole of 
escape either way, there is no hope for you. 
This was the secret of his lucidity.” 
> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








The Girl Who Writes.— There is one 
other thing that the girl who writes ought to 
consider, and that is this: Has life been real 
enough, rich enough, deep enough for her, in 
her fifteen, or sixteen, oreven twenty years, to 
have tound in it something to give the world? 
Experience, after all, is what counts. And gen- 
erally speaking, if the girl who writes has lived 
the safe, and guarded, and normal life which 
she ought to have lived, she has had no ex- 
periences, and she has not gene down very 
deep into life. Her hopes, and fears, and hap- 
piness have been all on the surface, and it is 
well that they should be. And there is still 
another great danger about early expression 
—the stream gives out.— Margaret Deland, 
in Harper's Bazar. 

How “ Ramona” was Written. — A letter 
from Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, quoted in the 
Contributors’ Club in the November A ¢/antic, 
portrays vividly the mental conditions under 
which she was led to write “ Ramona.” She 
had nearly broken herself down with hard work 
in libraries, preparing “The Century of Dis- 
honor,” of which she had sent a copy, at her 
own expense, to every member of Congress; 
and she had been guided at the most important 
points by the counsel of regular army officers 
of wide Indian experience, her late husband’s 
friends ; yet in spite of all this care in prepar- 
ation, she had seen its plain statements set 
aside by mere civilian critics, such as Theo- 
dore Rovusevelt, as being merely feminine sen- 
timentalism. Finding her laborious historical 
work thus jauntily classed with fiction, she 
seemed to have been tempted into writing 
fiction that should illuminate history, and the 
immediate result was “ Ramona.” The letter 


which explains the origin of “ Ramona” is as 
follows : — 
THE BERKELEY, February 5, 1884. 

...+ 1 am glad you say you are rejoiced 
that I am writing a story. But about the not 
hurrying it— I want to tell you something. 
You know! have for three or four years longed 
to write a story that should “tell” on the In- 
dian question. But I knew I could not do it; 
knew I had no background — no loca! color 
for it. 2 

Last spring, in Southern California, I began 
to feel that I had; that the scene laid there — 
and the old Mexican life mixed in with just 
enough Indian to enable me to tell what had 
happened to them — would be the very per- 
fection of coloring. You know that I have 
lived six months in Southern California. 

Still I did not see my way clear; got no plot; 
till one morning late last October, before I 
was wide awake, the whole plot flashed into my 
mind — not a vague one — the whole story, 
just as it stands to-day — in less than five min- 
utes, as if some one spoke it. I sprang up, 
went to my husband's room, and told him; I 
was half frightened. From that time till I 
came here it haunted me, becoming more and 
more vivid. I was impatient to get at it. I 
wrote the first word of it Decemberr. As 
soon as I began, it seemed impossible to write 
fast enough. In spite of myself, I write faster 
than I would write a letter. I write two thou- 
sand to three thousand words in a morning, 
and I cannot help it. It racks me like a strug- 
gle with an outside power. I cannot help being 
superstitious about it. I have never done half 
the amount of work in the same time. Ordina- 
rily it would be a simple impossibility. Twice, 
since beginning it, | have broken down utterly 
for a week — with a cold ostensibly, but with 
great nervous prostration added. What I have 
to endure in holding myself away from it, after- 
noons, on days I am compelled to be in the 
house, no words can tell. 

It is like keeping away from a lover, whose 
hand I can reach. 

Now you will ask what sort of English it is 
I write at this lightning speed. So far as I can 
tell, the best lever wrote! I have read it aloud 
as I have gone on, to one friend, of keen liter- 
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ary perceptions and judgment, the most purely 
intellectual woman I know — Mrs. Trimble. 
She says it is smooth — strong —clear. “ Tre- 
mendous” is her frequent epithet. 

... The success of it —if it succeeds — 
will be that I do not even suggest any Indian 
history, — till the interest is so aroused in the 
heroine — and hero — that people will not lay 
the book down. There is but one Indian in 
the story. 

Every now and then I force myself to stop, 
and write a short story or a bit of verse; | 
can’t bear the strain; but the instant I] open 
the pages of the other, I write as fast as ] am 
writing now — as fast as I could copy! What 
do you think? Am I possessed of a demon? 
Is it a freak of mental disturbance? or what? 

I have the feeling that if I could only read it 
to you, you would know. If it is as good as 
Mrs. Trimble, Mr. Jackson, and Miss Woolsey 
think, I shall be indeed rewarded, for it will 
“tell.” But I can’t believe itis. I am uneasy 
about it ; but try as I may —all I can — I can- 
not write slowly for more than a few moments. 
I sit down at 9.30 or ten, and it is one before 1 
know it. In good weather I then go out, after 
lunching, and keep out, religiously, till five, — 
but there have not been more than three out of 
eight good days all winter,— and the days when 
Iam shut upin my room from two till five alone 
— with my Ramona and Alessandro — and can- 
not go along with them on their journey are 
maddening. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY, 1787-1899. Edited by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. 878 pp. Cloth, $3.00. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 1900. 

The publication of Mr. Stedman's “ Ameri- 
can Anthology,” which has been so long 
awaited, must be regarded as a notable literary 
event. No work of this kind can be above 
criticism, or exactly satisfactory to any reader, 
since human taste is fortunately variable, and 
no two persons willever agree in the selection 
of poems to be immortalized as “ representa- 
tive.” Mr. Stedman, however, is peculiarly 
well fitted to make acollection of poetry of 
high literary value, and the new anthology will 
be generally accepted as representing the stand- 
ard of American poetry of the century just 
closed. The compiler disclaims in his intro- 
duction any attempt to make a treasury of im- 


perishable American poems. The “ American 
Anthology ” illustrates his “ Poets of America,” 
just as his “ Victorian Poets” was illustrated 
by the * Victorian Anthology.” This bei:g so, 
it is only natural, perhaps, that many well- 
known poems that one would naturally expect 
to find in a standard collection of American 
poetry —for instance, Lucy Larcom’s * Hannah 
Binding Shoes”—have been omitted, and 
that many poems are included that cannot be 
compared in value with those left out. The 
standard of Mr. Stedman’s taste, moreover, is 
so high that his anthology as a whole cannot 
be regarded as a “popular” collection, as 
Dana’s “Household Book of Poetry” was. 
There is relatively little humor init, and many 
famous “heart poems,” that appeal to the peo- 
ple by their genuine feeling rather than by 
their literary fizish, are omitted. Such poems 
may not delight the carver of cherry stones, 
but when their expression, though not of the 
highest grade, is still poetic, they would not be 
out of place in an American anthology. Mr. 
Stedman’s introduction to his work isa dis- 
criminating critical survey of the progress of 
American poetry, such as few besides himself 
would be competent to write. Following the 
poems are brief biographies of the 600 poets 
represented, and there are indexes of first lines, 
titles, and authors’ names. Both the author 
and the publishers are to be congratulated on 
the completion of what will certainly be re- 
garded as a monumental work. 

Tue Touch Writer. By J. E. Fuller. 25 pp. Stiff Paper. 
50 cents. Cincinnati: The Phonographic Institute Com- 
pany. 1900, 

“The Touch Writer” is a text-book for self 
and class instruction in the art of operating 
the typewriter without looking at the key- 
board. This is the shift-key edition, designed 
for machines having a shift-key and the “ uni- 
versal” keyboard. Study of it will help any 
writer to use the typewriter to the best advan- 
tage. 

k Circ . i 
Cloth, $1.25. New York: MeClures Philips, & Coico? 

“The Circular Study” is one of the exciting 
mystery stories that have won for Mrs. Rholfs 
such wide-spread reputation. It presents once 
more the astute Mr. Gryce and the keen-eyed 
Miss Amelia Butterfield, working together on 
a murder case characterized by many sensa- 
tional incidents. The reader will do well not 
to begin the story until he has time to finish it, 
for he will want to read it at a sitting. 

Soncs or Att THE CotiRGes. Compiled and arranged by 


David B. Chamberlain ( Harvard) and Karl P. Harrington 


( Wesleyan). 218 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Hinds & 
Noble. 1900. 


College songs are always delightful, and this 
new collection is full of life and jollity. It in- 
cludes the best of the old songs, such as “ Ching- 


ee 
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a-ling,” “Jingle Bells,” “Nut Brown Maiden,” 
“ Lizette,” “Rosalie,” “ Hiittelein.” ‘ Johnny 
Harvard,” “ The Bull-dog,” “ The Two Roses,” 
“ Bingo,” “ The Quilting Party,” “ The Pope,” 
“The Three Glasses,” * Dear Old Yale,” and 
many others that are perennially popular, be- 
sides many new ones that are sure to become 
popular as soon as theyare known. The book 
is handsomely printed, with broad pages and 
good binding. It is sure to have a very exten- 
sive sale. 

NorTHern Georcia Sketcues. By Will N. Harben. 305 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicag»: A. C, McClurg & Co. 1goo, 
Ten conspicuously good short stories make 

up Mr. Harben’s book. Humor and pathos 

are happily combined in them, and the charac- 
ters are interesting and clearly drawn. The 
stories are all worth telling, and they are admir- 
ably told. Taken together, they give the 
reader an excellent idea of back-country life in 

Georgia, the very atmosphere of which per- 

vades the book. 

Monsieur Beavcatre. By Booth Tarkington. Illustrated. 


128 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: McClure, Phillips, & 
Co. 1900, 


“Monsieur Beaucaire” is a remarkably 
strong and interesting story, admirably planned 
and worked out with artistic skill. It hardly 
exceeds in length the limits of a magazine 
short story, but Mr. Tarkington has put into it 
the essence of acomplete novel. Every sen- 
tence is essential, and every sentence adds 
something to the interest of the narrative. The 
publishers issue the book in most attractive 
form. 

On Lire’sStatrway. By Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 126 
pp. Cloth, $125. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. goo. 
Many of the poems in this attractive book 

are worthy of more than passing notice. Mr. 

Knowles has a,pleasing poetic fancy, and his 

word pictures are often very clear and vivid. 

Beveatu Hawatran Patms anv Srars. By E S. Good- 


hue = [lustrat-d. 248 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Cincinnati: 
Editor Publishing Company. goo. 


Dr. Goodhue writes of Hawaii with the 


knowledge of one who has lived long in the , 


islands, and his book contains much interesting 

information gathered at first hand. He has ideas 

of his own, which he expresses freely, and his 
style is, to say the least, peculiar. 

Astronomy: THe Sun anp His Famiry. By Julia 
MacNair Wright. 203 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Philadelphia : 
Penn Publishing Company. 

The main principles of astronomy are pre- 
sented in this little book in a style designed to 
make them attractive to young readers and 
easily understood. : 


A CwHamerrmain’s Diarv. By Octave Mirbeau. Trans- 
lated by Renjamin R. Tucker. 457 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New 
York: Benjamin R. Tucker. 1g00. 


“A Chambermaid’s Diary” has been de- 
scribed by a French critic as “an attempt to 








show that nearly all the employers of servants 
are low-lived wretches, and that nearly all ser- 
vants are as near like them as they know how 
to be.” It is a vicious book, without a single 
redeeming quality to justify the author or the 
translator. 


Lecons D'ANTHROPOLOGIE PHILosopHIQUB. Les applica- 
tionsa la morale positive. Par Daniel Folkmir. 336 pp. 
Paper, 7.5/fr. Paris: Schleicher Fréres. 1900. 

Dr. Folkmar was formerly lecturer on Soci- 
ology at the University of Chicago, and the 
present book is a development of courses 
given there and at the Université Nouvelle de 
Bruxelles. It proposes a new system of 
morals and attempts a synthesis of all the an- 
thropological and social sciences as its basis. 
Carrying to their logical conclusions the philo- 
sophical and scientific tendencies of the times, 
it attempts to show that positivism, deter- 
minism, and even materialism, furnish a suf- 
ficient basis for an adequate system of morals. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


YesTeRDAYS witH AuTHOoRS. By James T. Fields. Ilus- 
trated. 4:9 pp. Cloth, $3.50. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. 1900 

Mouvtatn Praymates. By Helen R. Albee. 271 pp. 
Cloth, $1 50. Boston: Houghton. Mifflin, & Co. 1go0. 

Squrrrecs AND Orwer Fur Bearers. By John Burroughs. 
[ilustrated. 149 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1900. 

Tur Revicton or Democracy. By Charles Ferguson. 170 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. tgoo. 

Yawrs AND Orner TuincGs. By William J. Lampton. 192 
pp. Cloth, $1.00, Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 1900, 

Tue Joys or Sport. By W. Y. Stevenson. Illustrated by 
G.R. Brill. 226 pp. Cloth, $1.00, Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Company. 1990, 

Teacaer’s MANUAL To Accompany INpuctTive Lessons IN 
Ruetoric 97 pp. Stiff paper, 25 cents. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. igoo. 

Casseii’s Nationa Liprary. No. 378. — Prometheus 
Unbound, Shellev. No 379. — Paradise Regained. Mil on. 
No 3%0.—Earlier Poems, Pope. No. 381 —Critoand Phedo, 
Plato. No. 382 — Lives of the Po-ts, Johnson. No. 383.— 
The Advancement of Learning, Bacon. No 784. Meas- 
ure for Measure, Shakespeare. No. 385. — The Discov- 
ery of Muscovy. Richard Hakluyt. Paper, 10 cents each, 
New York: Cassell & Co. 1900. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tuer Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 

Row.anpd Rosinson. Julia C. R. Dorr, Atlantic (38 c.) 
for January. 

Cavt wn Creticism. Contributors’ Club, Atlantic (38 c.) 
for January. 
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Cuarces DupLey WARNER. 
tury (38 c.) for January. 

Streeven Patriuips. With portrait. 
tury (38 c. ) for January. 

WIncuester, Rye, anD “* Dents Duvat.” 
Scribner's (28c.) for January. 

Tee FiGHT AGAINST DISFIGUREMENT. 
Arthur Reed Kimball. Scribner's (28 c ) for January. 

Democracy 1n Lirerature. The Point of View, Scr id- 
ner’s(28c )for January. 


Topics of the Times, Cen- 
Edmund Gosse. Cen- 
Henry James. 
ADVERTISING 


A Century OF American Pogtry. Oscar Lovell Triggs. 


Forum (38 c.) for January. 


Max Miccer ano His Work. A. V. W. Jackson. Forum 
(38 c. )for January. 
Reminiscences OF Henry Vittarp. Illustrated. Murat 


Halstead. 
ary. 

A Sketcu or Mark Twain. Illustrated. American Re- 
view of Reviews (28c )for January. 


American Review of Reviews (28c.) for Janu- 


Str Joun Tenniev’s Firty Years on Puncu. Illustrated. 
American Review of Reviews (28 c¢ ) for January. 
LirBRARY Srroitts aBouT MANHATTAN. _ Iilustrated. 


Ledger Monthly (13 c.) for January. 
Fun tn Caricature. Reo Bennett. 
January. 
J. K. BanGs, THe Lats Nye. 
(13 c. ) for January. 


Success (13 .¢.) for 


Robert Mackay. Success 


RoMANCE#s OF JouRNALISM. Cyrus Patterson Jones. Suc- 
cess (13 c.) for January. 

WriTtnG For Pertopicacs. John Gilmer Speed. Liter- 
ary Era(13¢ ) for January. 

Tue Revivat. or Pocemic Fiction. W. S. Walsh. ZLit- 


erary Era(13 ¢.) for January. 

RoMANCE AGAINST ROMANTICISM. 
Bookman ( 23 c. )for January. 

Tue DeGENeRATION OF THE HisTorICAL Novev. 
erick Taber Cooper. Bookman (23 c. ) for January. 
{ Tue lirerary Portraits or G F. Watts, R.A. Gil- 
bert Chesterton and J. E. Hodder-Williams. 
(23. ) for January. 

Str Artuur Sriitvan. Lewis M. Isaacs. Bookman (23 ¢. ) 
for January. 

In THE Earty Fortigs. A pub'isher’s recollections. Sir 
George M. Smith. Critic (23 c.) for Jannary. 


Brander Matthews. 


Fred- 


Bookman 


Americanisms Once More. Brander Matthews. Cos- 
mopolitan (13 c.) for January. 
Tue Panis Press. Illustrated. Emil Friend. Cosmo- 


politan (+3 c.) for January. 
Worvswortu’s Home. Illustrated. E. M. Lovejoy. Don- 
ahoe’s Magazine, (28 c) for January. 
THe New W. D. 
North American Review (53; ¢.) for December. 
Memorigs oF Max Miccer. 
Nort’ American Review (53 c.) for December. 
New York anv [rs Historians. — IL. 
Van Rensselaer. 
cember. 
Juptcee oF THe PrIntTinG Press. Charles 
North American Review (53 c. ) for December. 
Sources AND Uses of Pogrry. William Cranston Lawton. 
Chautauguan (23 c.) for December. 
AN ApprectaTion oF Mark Twain. 
Home Magazine (13 c. ) for December. 
Cuitpren’s Books In THe PusBiic LIBRARY. 
Emery. Donahoe'’s Magazine (28 ¢. ) for December. 


HistoricaAL ROMANCES. Howel s. 


Mrs. Schuyler 
North American Review (53 c.) for De- 


Whipley. 


Joaquin Miller. 


Susan L. 


Moncure D. Conway. - 


‘*Tue Lanpb o’ THE LeAL”’ AND Its AuTHOoR (Baroness 
Nairne). American Illustrated Methodist Magazine ( 13 c.) 


for December. 
s 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Thomas Nelson Page and Mrs. Page have 
closed their home in Washington and sailed 
for Egypt, where they will spend the winter in 
Cairo and on the Nile. 

Mark Twain says that he is in doubt about 
the age at which an author should lay aside his 
pen. He used to think it was sixty, but he is 
now sixty-five, and has changed his mind. 

Music, Song, and Story is the title of a new 
magazine, published from 74 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., for so many 
years proprietor and editor of the Evange/ist, 
has withdrawn from all active connection with 
the paper. 


The new editor of the London Atheneum 
will be Vernon Rendall, who has acted as sub- 
editor for the last four years. Mr. Rendall 
was educated at Rugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. For about ten years he was con- 
nected with Cambridge University jourralism. 
He has been literary adviser toa well-known 
firm of publishers. Mr. Maccoll, who will re. 
tire at the new year, has been editor for thirty- 
one years. 

The present editor of Frank Leslie's Pop- 
ular Monthly is E\lery Sedgwick, who was for 
several years associated with the editorial staff 
of the Youth's Companion. 

Sir John Tenniel, the caricaturist, is to retire 
from the staff of Punch. Sir John was born 
in 1820, and joined the staff of Punch in 1851. 

The People’s Monthly ( Philadelphia) has 
stopped publication. 

The Home Month/y (Pittsburg) has been 
merged in Good Housekeeping ( Springfield, 
Mass.) 

The /udiana Weekly is enlarged with the 
January number, and its name is changed to the 
Mid-Continent. 

Beginning with the January number, the /vzer- 
national Monthly, edited by F. G. Richardson, 
of Burlington, Vt., will no longer be publ.shed 
by the Macmillan Company. 
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The Literary Era (Philadelphia) with the 
January number appears in an entirely new 
dress, doubled in size and greatly improved in 
many ways. It includes a paper by John Gil- 
mer Speed, supplementing, and for the first 
time formally avowing, his authorship of the 
“Confessions of a Literary Hack,” which 
made something of asensation when published 
in the Forum several years ago. 


The Northwestern Congregationalist has 
been consolidated with the Advance ( Chicago ). 


The Coming Age has been merged in the 
Arena (New York), which is now under the 
joint editorial management of Charles Brodie 
Patterson, B. O. Flower, and John Emery Mc- 
Lean. Mr. Patterson is the editor of A/znd, and 
the author of a number of works bearing 
upon the New Thought philosophy. Mr. 
Flower was the founder and for seven years the 
sole editor of the Arena. Mr. McLean was 
for two years the editor of Mind, and during 
the last year has been associate editor of the 
Arena. 

With the January number the Photographic 
Times (New York) changes its form to the 
ordinary magazine size. It is an exceedingly 
attractive periodical. The publishers offer sil- 
ver medals for a new cover design and for the 
best article on some photographic subject. 

Chickering & Son, Boston, offer $500 for the 
best design for a Chickering Hall program 
received by January 15, 1901. The design is 
to be a line drawing, such as, when reproduced, 
can be printed in one color, on unglazed paper. 
The size of the final printed cover will be five 
and one-half by eight inches, upright. The 
size of the drawing is not limited, but must be 
of the proportions indicated by the dimensions 
given. The only words to appear on the cover 
are “ Chickering Hall Program.” 

The editor of Farm and Home ( Springfield, 
Mass.) will give five dollars for the best short 
paragraph about any practical method em- 
ployed in farming that appears in each issue of 
the paper during Igol. 

The Ladies’ World ( New York ) offers $100 
in prizes for the eighteen most attractive photo- 
graphs of residences occupied by any of its 
subscribers. 


Home and Flowers (Springfield, O.) awards 
each month cash prizes of three dollars and 
two dollars for the best articles giving the ex- 
perience of the writers in cultivating certain 
flowers. 


The Modern Priscilla (Boston) will give 
prizes of ten dollars, seven and one-half dol- 
lars, five dollars, and two and one-half dollars 
for the four best articles describing an evening 
entertainment, and accompanied by a photo- 
graph showing its distinctive features, received 
by February 1. 

A first prize of twenty-five dollars in cash is 
offered by Good Housekeeping (Springfield, 
Mass ) for photographs or sketches, with ac- 
companying text, showing a kitchen which has 
proved a model of convenience. Additional 
cash prizes of generous amount will be awarded 
if the entries warrant. 

Success (New York) will divide $450 among 
the authors of the six best stories which have 
appeared, and will appear, inits issues from 
October to March, inclusive. The readers of 
Success are to be the judges in this contest by 
votes to be invited in the March issue. Prizes 
of ten dollars and five dollars are offered in the 
January number for the best outline plans of 
study for one who wishes to improve his educa- 
tion late in life. 

Henry James has in Scribner's for January 
a paper describing the association of Thack- 
eray’s “ Denis Duval” with Rye and Winchel- 
sea. Mr. James now lives at Rye. 

The Critic celebrates its twentieth birthday in 
the January number, which is printed in double 
columns from new type, with excellent effect. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan died in London Novem- 
ber 22, aged fifty-eight. 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale died in Atlanta Nov- 
ember 30, aged sixty-three. 

Henry Russell died in London December 6, 
aged eighty-seven. 


Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson died in Rome 
December 8, aged sixty-three. 

Michael G. Mulhall died in Dublin Dec- 
ember 13, aged sixty-four. 

Moses Coit Tyler died at Ithaca, N. Y., 
December 28, aged sixty-five. 
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